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TRAVELS. 
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2.NAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 

LETTER XXXV. 


Berlin, 10th Fanuary, 1801. 


1g the reign of the emperor Matthias, 
he year 1618, commenced that series of 
which has left such traces of desolation 
out.Germany, and which makes so con- 
s a figure in the history of modern Eu- 
nder the name of the thirty year’s war. 
itury had elapsed, since the commence- 
Luther’s reformation, and in the course 
time, the princes, and people of Germa- 
become divided iato two parties, of 
qual strength; one adhering to popery, 
other adopting the protestant doctrines. 
use of Austria, in whom the imperial 
had, in a manner, become hereditary, 
ed zealously catholic, and, by uniting the 
es of intolerance, with the practice of 
ion, compelled the protestants, not only 
wn dominions, but almost throughout 
, to combine in leagues, for the mutual 
of each other. Such a league, at the 
which I speak; subsisted between the 
ints of Bohemiaand of Silesia. By a char- 
he emperor Rudolphus, the protestants 
n allowed the privilege of building and 
hurches, under certain limitations, some 
h were not defined with perfect precision. 
churches had been built in places, where 
holic construction of the limitations did 
fer the privilege to extend. These 
-s were destroyed, or forcibly taken from 
testants, by order of the emperor’s go- 
nt in Bohemia; several of the most 
ut of the protestants were, at the sime 
hrown into prison. These transactions 
a general alarm among the protestants. 
leputies, from every district of the king- 
ssembled at Prague, and agreed upon a 
ito the emperor, for the liberation of the 
ant prisoners. ‘lhe answer was negative, 
and menacing. <An_.artful report was 
ed by the leaders of the protestants, that 
swer was drawn up, not by the emperor 
, but by his council of regency at Prague, 
nt to him, only'to be signed. In their 
he protestants hurried to the palace at 
; rushed into the hall where the council 
ncy was assembled, and threw out of the 
vs, more than eighty feet high, two of 
st obnoxious members of the council, 
cir secretary.- ‘Phe-protestants, “says 
", could never conceive, how any one 
look upon this, as an extraordinary trans- 
They asserted it to be according to the 

| of Bohemia, and the only surprizing 
the event was, that the imperial coun- 





sellors came off unhurt from their fall, having 
been received, in their descent, by a large dung- 
hill, that happened to. be under the windows 
from which they had been ejected. . From this 
period, the Bohemian protestants flew to arms, 
and called for the stipulated assistance of their 
Silesian brethren: they received it accordingly, 
and thus, the province was involved in the thirty 
years war, of which, during the greater part of 
its continuation, it became one of the principal 
theatres. Alternately pillaged, ransomed, and 
ravaged by hostile armies, now, in the character 
of enemies, now, in that of friends and defend- 
ers; now, desolated by catholic imperialists, 
and now, ransacked by Swedish protestants ; 
her wealth decayed, her industry dwindled, her 
population declined, her cities crumbled into 
ruins, and her fruitful fields withered into de- 
serts. The scars of the wounds then inflicted 
by the hand of religious discord, upon the beau- 
teous face of this country, even at this day, after 
the lapse of more than a century and a half, 
give deformity to many of its features. At the 
peace of Westphalia, in 1648, only a small part 
of Silesia obtained the secure possession of the 
same religious privileges they had enjoyed be- 
fore the war... ‘The rest were left at the mercy 
of the emperor, who,. at the intercession of 
Christina, queen of Sweden, was barely prevail- 
ed upon, to permit the protestants of his here- 
ditary possessions to attend the performance of 
their religious services, in the neighbourhood, 
beyond the borders of Silesia, and to allow the 
building of three new protestant churches, one 
of which was that of S-hweidnitz, as I men- 
tioned in my letter from that place. 

The emperor Matthias died in 1619; was 
succeeded by Ferdinand the second, who lived 
until 1637, and then dying, had for successor, 
his sow Ferdinand the third. It was, during 
the reign of this prince, that the peace of West- 
phalia was accomplished. He died in 1657, 
from which time, his son Leopold reigned until 
his death in 1705. 

During the reign of Leopold, in the year 1678> 
died the last descendant of the Piast family in 
Silesia, George William, duke of Liegnitz, 
Brieg and Wohlau, whose monument, you will 
remember, we saw, in passing through Licgnitz, 
By his death, the succession to all his estates, 
conformably to the compact of mutual inheri- 
tance, made by his ancestor, with the elector of 
Brandenburg, would have devolved upon the 
descendant and successor of that prince, Frede- 
ric William, known by the name of the greatelec- 
tor. He accordingly advanced his claim, but it 
was not allowed by the emperor; the dutchies 
were, by the imperial chancery, considered as 
escheated, and declared hereditary fiefs of the 
crown, As au indemnity, however, to the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, the district of Schwibus, a 
corner of Silesia, bordering upon the electorate, 





was Ceded to him; and in consideration of this, 
he formally renounced, by treaty, in the year 
1685, all his pretensions to the principalities in 
question. At the same time, the imperial mi- 
nister, who negotiated this convention, by in- 
triguing with the elector’s son, afterwards his 
successor, prevailed upon him tO sign a secret 
engagement, that, upon his accession to the elec- 
torate, he would restore the circle of Schwibus ta 
the emperor. ‘This engagement he punctually 
fulfilled, observing to those of his council, who 
dissuaded him from it, that he would keep his 
word, and leave his successors, who would not 
be bound by his act, to make good their rights 
in Silesia. He was then full of the project of 
assuming the kingly title, and his anxiety to 
obtain the acknowledgment of it by the empe- 
ror, induced him to avoid every collision, which 
might have produced a refusal. 


You have now a clear view of all the claims, 
upon which the conquest of Silesia, by the grand. 
son of the first king of Prussia, wasfounded. In 
his Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg, he 
asserts, that their pretensions to the four prin- 
cipalities were indisputable. By the success of 
his arms, he proved, at least, that nothing was 
to be gained by disputing them. The contest, 
on the part of the house of Austria, was too un- 
equal against a man, who, on one side, could 
write a book, and on the other, could head an 
army, to support his demands. Austria was in 
a situation, something like that of Moliere’s 
Sosie; the proofs against him, urged by the 
god who assumed his shape and name, are so 
striking to him, that he seriously begins to doubt 
his own identity. 

Pres de moi, par /a force, il est deja Sosie; 
Il pourroit bien encore I’ etre ‘par /a raison. 

An impartial mind, however, must admit, 
that the justice of that claim is, to:say the least, 
extremely questionable, which was _ originally 
founded upon a compact, annulled by the con- 
stitution of the country, in which it was made ; 
and which, such as it was, had been, at a subse- 
quent period, formally renounced, for a valua- 
ble consideration. ‘To say, that the considera- 
tion given, was not sufficzently valuable, or that 
the first king of Prussia had been over-reached 
in the negociation, by virtue of which he restored. 
it, would be held a feeble argument, without the 
aid of artillery. 


But, although it is extremely. difficult to ass, 
certain which of the partiesto this great questiun, 
was right; such is the unhappy characteristic: 
of human history, that there is no difficulty to. 
find instances, during the course of the transac- 
tions, in which, both were essentially wrong, 
Such was the first grant of Uladislaus,. to the 
duke of Liegnitz, and of Tagerndorf; allowing 
them to dispose of their estates, contrary to the 
constitution of the kingdom. Such, likewise, 
Was the secret negotiation, by virtue of whick 
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the first king of Prussia restored the district of 
‘Schwibus. The wise judge, in the fable of. 
Phzidrus, would certainly have pronounced, be- 
wween Frederic the second, and Maria Theresa, 
Tu non videris perdidisse quod petis; 
Te credo subripuisse quod puichre negas. 


Yours, &c. 


——- eS 


MISCELLANY, 


‘9HE DESCRIPTION, CAUSE, AND CURE OF INDECISION, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE CHARACTER OF FAVONIUS. 


fThe evil effects of a wavering spirit, are finely described 
in the following character, extracted from *‘ The Philan- 
thrope,’’a collection of elegant essays, lately printed in 
London. After its perusal, every capricious and indeci- 
sive man will have additional reason to admire the force, 
truth, and beauty of that fine apho?ism in the sacred scrip- 
tures, that ‘* Ae who hath no ru/e over his own spirit, is 
like a city broken down, and without walls!’’} 

Animonunc huc, nunc fluctuat illue. 

ViRs. 

Favonius is an amiable character, but vers 
liable to indecision. If he propose a scheme, and 
even, with apparent firmness, announce his in- 
tention of carrying it into execution, you are 
not to be surprized though he never undertake 
it, Or quit it when half accomplished: nor, in 
like manner, are you always to depend on his 
uniform and permanent adherence to the same 
opinions. I must observe, however, that his in- 
decisive conduct and fluctuating judgments are 
as yet innocent, or, at least, not criminal. In 
all important concerns, he is punctual in the 
performance of promises; and never raises any 
serious or reasonable expectations, without ful- 
filling them. His indecision is hitherto in mat- 
ters of inconsiderable moment, or in matters 
that concern himself, 

Favonius has indeed executed very few of his 
projects. His estate is beautifully situated, and 
his taste corfect, but in traversing his grounds, 
you meet with nothing but unfinished designs: 
hills half planted, or planted, but not enclosed ; 
walks half formed ; incomplete inscriptions ; 
skeletons of bowers ; and temples without divi- 
nities. He lately intended to scoop out a field 
at the extremity of a lawn, that stretches before 
his house, and convert it into alake. He ac- 
cordingly employed workmen; changed his 
mind; relinquished his design; and, having 
spoilt part of his lawn, has nothing in its place, 
but an ugly excavation. 

When he prevails with himself to get out of 
bed in @ morning, which is not however till 
after long hesitation, many an hour is lost before 
he can fully resolve with himself what dress he 
shall wear. He desires his servant to bring his 
boots, for he means to ride after breakfast. 
John fetches his boots ; but finds him in his 
study, and determined to devote the morning to 
the perusal of a néw publication. John is then 
dismissed with the boots, and ordered to brin 
some coffee. Returning with all possible speed, 
he meets his master upon the stair, who, having 

‘hurried on his morning-dress, is hastening to 
the breakfasting-room. He exhibits at dinner 
the same scene of wavering intentions, and bro- 
ken purposes. He will eat soup; will eat no 
soup; he will eat fish; bethinks himself of some 
excellent mutton ; and when the mutton comes, 
he recollects that last night he was indisposed, 
and ought to eat no animal food. Upon such 
occasions I have sometimes been tempted to say 
to him, “‘ For heaven’s sake, my dear Favonius, 
let not your indecision starve you.” His horses 


are saddled, drawn out, and sent back to the 
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stable, three or four times in a morning ; nor 
is it unusual for him to ride up almost to the 
gate of agentleman’s house ; to send his servant 
with notice of an intended visit ; and to be on 
his road home before the messenger returns with 
an answer. 

When in town, he gets, after some hesitation, 
into the street ; stops short; turns and returns 
so often, that the passengers stare at him, and 
think himderanged. He has been often known 
to knock at a door, and when the porter opened 
it, to ask his pardon, and say he did not mean to 
come in. Sometimes he will see no company ; 
and his servants, if any company call for him, are 
to say he isnot athome. A knocking is heard 
at the door; his servant, with great gravity of 
aspect, replies as his master desired him; his 
master, however, who is in the adjoining par; 
lour, hears the voice of a particular acquaint- 
ance, changes his intention, rings his bell with 
impatience, or runs into the lobby, says the 
servant is mistaken, and that he is really at 
home. ‘The grave porter is disconcerted ; the 
visitor not a little surprized; and Favonius, 
somewhat dissatisfied with himself, and conse- 
quently with his friend, is oppressed with the 
visit; forces some conversation on common- 
place topics; says the weather 1s cold andthen 
contradicting himself, says it is hot; plays with 
a trinket at his watch-chain ; is almost tempted 
to consult his watch; and when his Avil and 
good-natured visitant leaves him, he feels a re- 
lief like that expressed by Virgil, when Alecto 
returned to hell, 


‘¢ Colum terrasque levavit.”’ 
‘¢ Both heaven and earth relieved.” 


In his study and writing desk, the embryos and 
abortions transcend belief. His bogks, as may 
be guessed by the references and marks on the 
margin, are only half or in part perused, The 
multitude of begun or unfinished letters is not 
to be numbered. It often happens, that with as 
much bustle as if the state were in danger, he 
recalls letters from the post-office, and having 
opened and copied, sends them away again with- 
out alteration. 

His opinions, chiefly however in matters of 
small importance, are, on many occasions, no 
less variable than his condut ; so that, concern- 
ing the same things and the same persons, he 
delivers at different times very different judg- 
ments. Possessed of considerable ingenuity, 
and having enjoyed the advantages of a liberal 
education, his sentiments, especially on subjects 
of classical literature, are in general very highly 
respected. Nevertheless, though reference is 
sometimes made to him in questions of elegant 
criticism, and, though his decisions are always 
ingenious, they are not always uniform and con- 
sistent. Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
and chagrin of a bigoted admirer of Shak- 
speare, who had heard him deliver a decided 
opinion on the disputed passage where Othello 
says, 

“ Put out the light, and then put out the light;” 
and who, in a violent discussion, with an oppo- 
nent, no less sturdy than himself, proposed, not 
very fairly,to refer the matter to the determina- 
tion of Favonius.—Nothing could exceed his 
astonishment on hearing the umpire, whom he 
thought early of the same mind with himself, 
pronounce sentence directly opposite. * Sir,” 
said he, with an impatience tinged with acidity, 
‘‘ have you always been of that opinion?” “ I 
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| ject of jest to others. 
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complacency and,unconcern ; 


answer for past Opinions.” 
Now all this hesitation and variableness ma, 
proceed from an understanding and dispositions 
ihatare quick and sanguine; and which undye 
influence both opinions and actions. A Persoy 
so formed, not taking time enough to conside 
the chief illustrations and arguments that ma 
be suggested on the subject of his deliberatiog 
is swayed by those that are first presented; g¢ 
that, when others of equal or superior valid; 
engage his attention, he departs from his forme 
judgment, or wavers between opposite Views 
iu like manner, when he is to adopt a Systemg 
conduct, he does not. act deliberately. Eage 
and impatient, he sees nothing but encourage 
ment; and never dreams of difficulty, or of an 
thing adverse, He thus begins precipitately 
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meets with opposition ; is surprized, confound ‘ath 
ed, and depressed. ‘The lowness of his depre we 
sion is in proportion to his former alacrity; } 16. 















sees no resources, and relinquishes his unde 
taking, mortified in his own mind, and the sy} 


Favonius added, in his reply to the ans 
critic, who persisted inremonstrating against th 
award, ‘* that his judgments, in questions ¢ 
that nature, varied with the views that migh 
be presented to him ; and that about their unj 
formity or consistency he felt himself very i 
different.” But he ought not to be indifferent 





cangot answer,” replied Favoniys,. with great | 


By his indecision, in some of the instance © 
above mentioned, he has incurred a good deg 
of expense ; and by others, he has sustained 
loss more momentous than that of money—th 
loss of some precious time. He also endange 
his reputation; for the generality of mankingy,.. 
prejudging his conduct in affairs of importandil 
by his behaviour in smaller matters, will accounil ,., 
him slight, irresolute, and inconsistent. Wha 4, 
is still more to be dreaded, he may run sor thi 
hazard of actually justifying beyond the pow@ly:, 
of excuse, such suspicion or accusation. Hithem 
to indeed, his indecision is not very culpable; angi p, 
need not be branded with any harsher appellal 
tion than levity. But he ought to beware ; fq. 
we are so connected in society, that it is diftculy 
for us to perform many actions, or expres in 
many intentions, without affecting, more or leg... 
the interests of others, without laying us unde pa 
some obligations which we ought to dischargg™ 
or without exciting some expectation which hg j,, 
manity, if not justice, should compel us to gam ,. 
tify. ki 
The fluctuating state of Favonius’s mind i .. 
contrasted with the obstinacy of his neighbouw ;., 
sir Anster. Whatever sir Anster asserts, hogy .. 
ridiculous or how absurd soever, he adheres @™ ,. 
with invincible pertinacity ; andin whatever phy, 
ject he embarks, how unreasonable or unproumy 
able soever, he persists with unyielding perversgay 
ness. He said, the other evening, (togive 20MM ), 
ample in matters of trifling consequence), hee 
next day, he wouldride some halfdozenof mil@™ 
to visit a friend. Next day the weather wa 9 ,, 
stormy as to make itdangerous, or very UDP°REE 4) 
sant to go on horseback. Nevertheless, he ¢ 
resolved ; and as ‘he wasnone of those weathe y 
cocks that change their mind with the, slight 
breath,” he persisted in his resolution. ¢ 
wife entreated, and his, groom remonstraltGaal 
but to no sort of purpose. Go,he would; "iq 
gohe did, setting wind and rain, and <vORy 
angry element at defiance. Retarded on ae 
road; arriving late at, the house of his frienG 
who, with his family, had sat down to.dinpH 





od having no time to dress, he rushed into the 
nting-room, wet, unexpected, and therefore, 
io the lady of the house, a guest not very wel- 
comes 

As Favonius, by his indecision, so, sir An- 
ster, by his obstinacy, is a loser of money, time, 
jad reputation. Like Favonius, he may incur 
will greater losses. Nor was it without uneasi- 
yess on the partof their friends, that the unstea- 
finess Of the one, and the stubbornness of the 
other, had almost perverted their judgment, 
yhen on a trial of the utmost importance, they 
fad as jurymen to give their verdict. Nor is it 
ynamusing, or without use to remark, that, 
though the symptoms of both these indisposi- 
tions seem different, yet the same regimen or 
prescription may be of service in both. Avoid 
precipitancy; have patience, Favonius! and 
neither act nor ‘speak till you have viewed the 
subject of your consideration, on every side, and 
‘ina variety of different lights. Be persuaded, 
‘sr Anster, to observe asimilar conduct. You 
will not thus be charged with stubborn obsti- 
pacy, any more than your good-natured neigh 
‘pour, if he follow the same advice, with fickle- 
bess Or indecision. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
“ For you 
I'tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 

Dr. ARMSTRONG. 
Southey, a pleasing poet of the present period, 
has employed many of his literary hours in the 
composition of Joan of Arc, an epic poem, 
fraught with the enthusiasm of liberty, and with 
the rancour of declamation against tyrants. By 
this word, the reader is to understand every 
king, or noble, or bishop, without discrimina- 
tion. Heated by an extravagant passion for 
French freedom, as it appeared in the dawn ofa 
revolution, this young and sanguine bard strives, 
inforcible and bitter lines, to depreciate every 
mode of polity, except the republican. Indulg- 
ing his spleen against whatever bears the regal 
name, he quotes, on the dubious authority of a 
garrulous historian, a passage to calumniate the 
virtuous Titus, the delight and glory of the 
human kind. Inthe ninth book of this extra- 
vagant epic, where the Maid of Orleans, by a 
kind of poetical second sight, beholds numberless 
strange and fantastic objects, the poet makes his 
heroine enter a dome of black marble, which 
serves as a general rendezvous for all the kings 
and emperors of the world. These he calls 
with great delicacy, justice, and truth, “ Tax 
MURDERERS OF MANKIND.” Among these but- 
chers he arranges ‘Titus and Henry V. of Eng- 
land. Indeed, his whole volume is a perpetual 
libel upon the conduct and character of the lat- 
ter. When a school boy, I recollect to have 
read, as the duke of Gratton’ once boasted, 27 
the course of my morning’s reading, a pragmati- 
calauthor, who undertook to nrove that VirGil 
Was a silly poet, and Homer a dull ballad 
Singer, The youthful, inexperienced, rash 
Sourney, when he slandcrs anamiable Roman, 


who never Jost but one day, and Harry of Mon-’ 


Mouth, who pained so many glorious ones, is 
 "ngaged in a task no less absurd than that. of 
the above Zoilus. I wonder, that in this philo- 
Sophic age, some lunatic Frenchman, or a cha- 
racter still more frantic, a copyist of French- 
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prose or verse, that snow is the best lamp black 
in the world, and the sun nothing more than a 
tin sauce-pan. It appears that Sournery anda 
Mr. Coleridge, another democratic poet, were 
educated together, and mutually inflamed with 
the love of French liberty, 


“ That reeling goddess, with the zoneless waist.” 


They are the darlings of Gilbert Wakeield, Dr. 
Beddoes, Priestley, and all the conductors of 
the factious reviews. The poems of Southey 
and his companion are recited with patriotic 
emphasis, by the whole tribe of dissenters, in- 
novators, wishers for parliamentary reform, and 
haters of church and king. Viewed as a liter- 
ary production, the epic of Southey is worthy 
of liberal commendation. Strength, rather than 
grace, however, ts predominant in his lines.— 
But his descriptions are picturesque, and his se- 
lection of images and choice of words are not 
unhappy. His lines are frequently rumbling 
and inharmonious, but they excite strong inter- 
est, and not unfrequently display the vis vivida 
of genius. On Milton and Shakspeare he 
keeps a steady eye, and, by their pages, guides 
his imitating hand. Much of the meritorious 
may be found in his characters, manners, and 
descriptions. But the politcal sentiments con- 
tained in Joan of Arc, are wild, delusive, and 
obnoxious. 
of a youthful dreamer, viewing, through the 
tinctured glass of fancy, man as he might be, 
not as he is. Dazzled by the fairy and moon- 
light prospect of an universal revolution in hu- 
man affairs, Sourury, like a true French pro- 
phet, bellows out the ensuing “ big swelling 


more foolish, false, or absurd. 


“« For, by experiefice roused, shall man at length 
Dash down his Adoloch idols, Sampson like, 

And burst his fetters—only strong, whilst strong 
Believed; then in the bottomless abyss 
Oppressron shall he chained, and poverty 

Die, and with her, her brood of miseries; 

And Virtue and EquaLity preserve 

The reign of love, and earth shall once again 

Be Paradise, whilst wisdom shall secure 

The state of bliss, which ignorance betrayed.” 


The “ Aurnor” would employ his “ Even- 
inGs” not only vainly, but wickedly, if he 
advocated “* Oppression,” or strove to dis- 
countenance ‘ VirtTur.” Letthe above quoted 
passage be fairly interpreted and analysed, and 

‘it will be seen that he does neither the one, nor 
the other, but only exposes the fallacy of a 
dream, and the madness of a Quixote. 

It must be premised that Southey, when he 
talks in the above strain, has his eye, in the frst 
place, on the amelioration of hzs own condition. 
He is now in his chrysalis state. A poor poet 
in garret high. He wishes to burst the mean 
integument, which surrounds him, and flutter 
forth a gorgeous butterfly, under a gallic sun.— 


| Next, his mind teems with the happy revolution 


of France, and the brilliant and changeful 
scenes of a factious democracy. Lastly, he 
thinks what a glorious thing it would be for all 
the world to be of the same size, of’ the same 
strength, and to have purses and brains:of equal 
fullness. 
scheme, he sets man straightway to work; and, 
as it is always easy to demolish, hedashes down 
idols, and bursts fetters with inconceivable dex- 
terity. But then all this dashing and bursting 
is effected in a very summary manner; for 
soon as Experience is roused, and Opinion rec- 





| tified, enlightened man discovers that idols and 


men, does not undertake to prove, either in. 


They are the bald, disjointed chat 


words of vanity,” than which nothing can be 


Fired with this very practicable | 
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fetters have only imaginary strength. Touched 
with the talisman of revolt, they break in pieces 
as quickly as the withs on the arm of Sampson. 
As the poet, in the beginning of this remarkable 
passage, uses the dialect of allegory, it is now 
useful to state, that by “* Moloch idols” he means 
legitimate government, our holy religion, and 
established systems of morals. All these things 
it suits the convenience of the innovating school 
to destroy. A grave anduprightruler; a pious 
teacher; a dignified gentleman; the founder of 
christianity ; the virtues of chastity, mercy, 
and order; these are the *“* Molochs’’ to be over- 
turned; and the salutary restraints of law. and 


justice are the “* fetters” to be broken by the 


disciplesof SourHry. Well, what is to be the 
consequence of such a blessed alteration, or 
rather subversion of the old system? Oh, some 
sudden deaths, and ‘some happy marriages, and 
Only one imprisonment. For “¢ Oppression” is 
to be ** chained,” and “* Poverty” is doomed to 
“* die;” but then she has the consolation not te 
perish alone, like a toad in a hole; for as, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, Misery loves com- 
pany, a whole * brood of miseries” are obliged 
to give up the ghost with her. Next, a marri- 
age is solemnized, and nuptials consummated, 
between-‘* Virtue” and “* Equality,” who, tf we 
may believe the poet, are to “ preserve the reign 
of love.”” But the fact is, thisis a mere French 
union; and, according to the new and easy 
system of divorce, Virtue and Equality will be, 
very soon, in a separate state, though poor 
Virtue will be far from having her alimony.— 
SOUTHEY now proceeds to affirm, that a second 
*¢ Paradise” will appear on earth, and that Wis- 
dom shall secure what Ignorance betrayed. For 
Wisdom to get the better of Ignorance, how- 
ever, is no great triumph; and zfanother Eden 
arise, it is pretty clear that the planters and 
waterers of sucha garden might be tolerably 
happy. But then there is much virtue in the 
above 7 The whole of this ranting paragraph 
is of the very essence of imposture. ‘The fa- 
vourite scheme of the poet has been tried in 
France. The world knows the issue. It is the 
pride and the duty of the “ AuTHoR”’ to blow 
this soap bubble of modern philosophy to pieces. 
In despite of R. Sourwey, and all his French 
crew, as long as this world remains; Poverty, 
and her brood of miseries, will not die; Op- 
pression will mo¢ cease; Weakness will not be a 
match for Strength, and Folly will never rival 
Genius. Tirus and Henry V. will continue 
to be venerated; and Equality, by every sober 
man, will be viewed as a fantastic French drab, 
unworthy the company of gentlemens 


THE FARRAGO. 
“ wr AUNT PEG,” 


In the Vicar of Wakefield; Dr. Goldsmithde- 
scribes Burchell in company ‘with a couple of 
courtezans, assuming the manners and language 
of ladies of quality. The penetrating humours 
ist, at the close of every sentence from these 
frail damsels, boasting intimacy with high life, 
emphatically and poignantly exclaims ** Fudge.” 
When the ridiculous in manners, or the insipid 
in conversation and life, appears to Tom Toledo, 
whose nose is as curved as a fish-hook, by an in- 
veterate habit of sneering, "tis Tom’s way to 
baptize the oddity—my aunt Peg. 

Now, whether my aunt Peg, like Tristram 
Shandy’s aunt Dinah, having been guilty of some 
back¢sliding§ in her youth, has forfeited her 
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right to respect from the family; or, whether , 
certain envious prudes, as is their wont, have 
leagued, and look prim against her, when she 
appears, is a question, I cannot sage/y solve. 
Certain it is, she is degraded from the rank of 
gentlewoman, and now keeps low and contempti- 
ble company. 


My aunt Peg, like an English actress of scorch- 
ed reputation, often exchanges the petticoats 
for breeches; and, disguised. in male apparel, 
spouts farce and low comedy, in the theatre uni- 
versal. ‘Though she * has her exits and her 
entrances,” and ** plays many parts,” yet criti- 
cal spectators are always dissatished with her 
style of acting; her assumed, cannot masque 
her real character, and pit, box, and gallery, hiss 
*S aunt Peo.” 


Sauntering, last term, into a court of justice, 
I mingled with “ the swinish multitude,” and 
figured to myself a union of law and eloquence, 
in the charge to the iurors from the bench. The 
person speaking, for I actua'ly mistook him for 
the judge, resembling Sancho Panza in the 
isiand of Barataria, rather than Buller, Hale, or 
Talbot, I plucked Toledo by the sleeve, and 
asked, if his honour’s name were not Dogdlerry. 
By S:. Mansfield, he deserves, when time and 
piace shall serve, to be ** set down for an ass.”’ 
{t is no judge, says Tom; that broad and vacant 
tarer is—my aunt Peg. 


Dik’ Dangler, the ladies’ man, plays three 
hours with my cousin Charlotte’s thimble, and 
fancies that he is courting her. A wag in my 
n cighbourhood, alover of pepper-pots, observing 
this frivolous ‘man of lath,” with an unthrobbing 
pulse, gazing sedately on the eyes of a fine girl, 
and praising her cherry lips, without a wish to 
press them, swears, that he is the very fribble 
of Shakspeare ; that 

“ This is he, 
Who kissed away his hand in courtesy ; 
‘This is the ape of form, monsieur the nice, 
SeKeedticeubie seaseee WHOM lactes call their sweet.” 


And asks, in the phrase of Marlow, if I shall 
suffer my cousin to live with him, and be his 
love. No. A contract of matrimony between 
two females, is absurd, and not good in law; for 
doubtless, Dicky is—mzy aunt Per. 


Oo 


A literary friend, after a lonesome journey 
through a boorish quarter of the country, on his 
arrival at an inn, exults, when the waiter in- 
forms him, that the young fellow, entering the 
room, ‘ has been ¢o college.” The conversa- 
tion naturally turns upon books. Do you relish 
the belles lettres? Ohyes, Dread Rollin’s belles 
lettres last winter, aud liked them mightily. 
‘The indignant traveller frowned—he was up- 
-onscious, that a degree in arts was frequently 
conferred on—my auni Peg. 


When I was at the university —I beg that the 
world would suppose I mean Oxford, Edin- 
burgh, or Aberdeen; and not our college of 
Cambridge, for which I have a singular affec- 
tion—if a lad were guilty of genius, a tribunal 
of tasteless tutors, professors, &c. would doom 
him to expulsion. What, said they, a man of 
genius in acallege? It cannot, must not be.— 
Why Issachar, our strong ass, couching down 
between his two burdens, greek on one side, and 
mathematics on the other, will bray, and break 
bridie at the very sight of him. Yes, says 
Candour, their “ worships and their reverences” 
-, in very deed—my aynt Peg. , 


ait 
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“ FOR THE WORKMAN IS WORTHY OF HIS MEA?." 


If there be such a personage as Truth, this 
assertion certainly belongs to her family, for 
what can be more just,.than that a vintager 
should eat some, at least, of those grapes, which 
he had planted dnd watered. 


But, judging from the practice of the world, 
at the present time, one would think my text 
was grown obsolete, and that its principle was 
unrecognized. Intheshambles, thereis always 


meat enough, but how little is bestowed upon: 


workmen. Parasites, buffoons, fidlers, eques- 
trians, French philosophers, and speculators 
gormandize; but I see Merit, that excellent 
workman, that needeth not to be ashamed, as 
lank and as lean, as my old tabby cat, who has 
had nothing to eat but church-mice for a year. 

Though I am not saluted a brother, by any 
legitimate parson, and belong to no ministerial 
association on earth, yet I cherish great respect, 
and feel a cordial regard for the established 
clergy. I consider them, with few exceptions, 
as faithful workmen; they make us moral, they 
instruct our youth, they lead sober and peacea- 
ble lives. 

‘* Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 

They keep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 
They are wise, they are amiable men, though they 
are ignorant of foolish questions, and'*‘ strivings 
about the /aw;” they understand perfectly the 
great rules of life. Such nen, therefore, are 
worthy of their meat, and should be liberally 
provided. They labour much: few men labour 
more ; they are compelled to:exercise, not only 
the head, but the hands. The private estate, 
as well as the gospel vineyard, claims their care. 
When the drudgery of the year is done; when 
numerous sermons have been composed, and 
numerous sick-chambers visited; when they 
have been in watchings and, weariness often, 
what meat will the benevolence of a parish be- 
stow? Verily a morsel. <A beggarly pittance, 
called a salary, and that pittance scantily and 
grudgingly paid. When I visit a village, cover- 
ed with stores and shops, and cultivated by opu- 
lent farmers ; when I hear the inhabitants boast 
of their flourishing circumstances, and recount 
how many bushels of wheat they threshed last 
year, and how well it sold; if I should be inform- 
ed, that their parson’s annual stipend is but 
sixty pounds, in despite of all their boasted 
riches'and ostentation, I should think them un- 
worthy to enter a church. 


If I should repair to any place, where men 
congregate, and describe to them one, who, in 
an hour of jeopardy, had quitted his hearth, tra- 
velled many wearisome miles, been exposed to 
sickly air, been shot at for hours, and frequently 
without a crust, ora draught to supply the waste 
of nature: If I should add, that all this peril 
was sustained, that we, at home, might live in 
security, not one of my audience, provided spe- 
culaters and bloodsuckers were not of the num- 
ber, would deny, that the OLD SOLDIER was 
a worthy workman. But where is his meat? 
Oh, my good sir, do not propose that question 
in arepublic; you know thata republic is never 
bounteous. Belisariuses ask for their obolus 
here, as wellas at Rome. But here the busi- 
ness ends. ‘They receive in Great-Britain, and 
elsewhere. You might as soon expect moder- 
ation in a Frenchman, or knowledge of the belles 
lettres in a country attorney, as that a common- 
wealth should be grateful. 

esi THE LAY PREACHER. 




































BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF ARTHUR MURPHY, BSQ, 


Barrister at law, and a gentleman, who}, 
long been highly and justly esteemed as an ¢, 
gant scholar. He was the intimate friend of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, many years previous 
his death, and has done real service to the cha 
racter and memory of that celebrated geniy, 
by becoming the editor of his works, and}; 
biographcr. He has also been honoured wi 
the intimate friendship of Mr. Garrick, gj 
Francis Blake Delaval, and Mr. Foote. yy, 
Murphy was warmly engaged, at the commence 
ment of the present reign, in the party of th 
earl of Bute, and was, upon that account, ex, 
posed to the ridicule of Wilkes and Churchij, 
Early in lite, he made an attempt upon the stage 
and is severely saticv.sed in the Rosciad, paitj 
cularly, for his ill-success in the character of 
Othello. As an author, Mr. Murphy mad 
his first appearance in the Gray’s-Inn Journal, 
a periodical paper, begun in 1752, and which 
was continued for two years. ‘This paper con 
tains many ingenious essays, which are collected 
in two octavo volumes, in the edition of his 
works, and was the origin of his acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson. For, being at a friends 
house in the country, and not disposed to loge 
pleasure for business, he took upa French Fours 
nal Literaire, and, translating something he 
liked, sent it to his bookseller. Time discover. 
ed, that he had translated from the French, a 
Rambler, which had beentaken from the Englisly 
without acknowledgment; and his subsequent 
apology to Dr. Johnson, gave birth to a lasting 
friendship. Mr. Murphy’s most numerous 
pieces, however, are in the dramatic line of com 
position. He began, with producing three far. 
ces, in 1756, viz. the Apprentice, the Spouter, 
and the Englishman from Paris. ‘The. last of 
these pieces was only acted one night, and has: 
never reached the press. He has, since that 
time, written for the stage, the Upholsterer, a 
farce ; the Orphan of China, a tragedy, translated, 
from Voltaire; the Desert Island, a dramatic 
tale; the Way to Kcep Him, and All in the, 
Wrong, comedies ; the Old Maid, and the Citiy 
zen, farces ; No Man’s Enemy but his Own, 
and the School for Guardians, comedies: Zee 
nobia, the Grecian Daughter, and Alzuma, 
tragedies, of which the first is translated from 
Crebillion ; News from Parnassus, a prelude; 
Know your Own Mind, and the Choice, come, 
dies ; and Three Wecks after Mairiage, a farce. 
These pieces were printed separately at the time 
of their first appearance, and have since been) 
collected in the edition of Mr. Murphy’s works, 
in seven octavo volumes, published in 1786. 
They have, many of them considerable preten- 
sions to merit. The most distinguished are, 
probably, the Grecian Daughter, and Three 
Weeks after Marriage; which last had been 
most capriciously condemned’ under its first 
tle, viz. ““ What we must Ail Come To,” In the 
above-mentioned edition of his works is also to 
be found the Rival Sisters, a tragedy, which p 
Mr. Murphy never offered to the stage; and 
some smaller poems, a few of which had been 
published separately. Some elegant translations 
from the English, into Latin verse, which are. c 
given in this edition, <9 the highest honour t0 
Mr. Murphy’s tale: among them the trans 
lation of Gray’s 1! = eminently beautiful. 
The first specimen o: Dis skill at biographical 
writing was a cop) nost entertaining a, 
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| Essay on the Lile Quc Uc 


, of Henry Field: @, 









bf, prefixed tq the edition of that author’s 
“orks, Which was published in 1762, About five 
wars afterward, he published, in a duodecimo 
plume, @ most excellent translation of Mar- 
woatel’s Belisarius. Neither of these produc- 
fans are to be found in the seven-volume edi- 
tof Mr. Murphy’s works. His writings, 
‘nce the publication of that edition, have been 
Seventeen Hundred and Ninety-one,” a po- 
m, in imitation of the thirteenth Satire of Ju- 
wgal, of which Johnson, after giving us his no- 
). imitations of the third and tenth Satires, 
id he wished thzs Satire also was done; an 
say on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson, 
Wblished in an octavo volume, in 1792, and 
reixed to Mr. Murphy’s edition of Dr. John- 
on’s Works, in twelve volumes, octavo; and a 
ranslation of the Works of Tacitus, published 
11793, in four quarto volumes. 

As the biographer of Dr. Johnson, we feel 
tle hesitation in giving Mr. Murphy the first 
ace among the many who have aspired to that 
haracter- His short Essay is the production 
fa writer, who has duly weighed, and rightly 
onceived, that judicious uniformity of colour- 
ag, which, while it gratifies the reader’s curio- 
ity, never fails to hold, in its just light, the 
ject which it represents ; and, while we have 
ven disgusted with the impertinent prattle, 
fhich, by some writers, has been so freely ex- 
bended upon this virtuous and wise, though par- 
gland austere character, we find, inthis Essay, 
:manliness and propriety of conduct, which can 
ways keep up, in our minds, an interest in his 
half, without ever forfeiting the dignity of its 






































































pbject. His opinions upon the writings of his 
its uithor, are highly judicious, and most honour- 
Ms. 





ble to his critical talents, and his edition of Dr. 
Johnson’s Works, clearly entitles him to the 
me place among the Editors of that great cha- 
acter, which we have given him among his 
jiogranhers. Asa translator of Tacitus, Mir. 
furphy will find much favour from those, who 
pre most acquainted with the peril of his situa- 
in. ‘The celebrated Mr. Gray, in one of his 
Itters, declares, that he found himself, after 
making an attempt, unequal to the task of giv- 
ing Tacitus a becoming dress in our language. 
A better judge than Mr. Gray, of such an un- 
dertaking, will not easily be found. We are 
sorry, that we can say nothing in praise of Mr. 









































" Murphy’s laborious work. The freedom of 
c . » he! > . . 
C7 his translation, appears to us, the leading cir- 


cumstance against his success. But, when we 
ald, that, notwithstanding every license of this 
kind, the English work he has afforded us, is 
fir from an elegant composition; can we say, 
that he has kept any measures with justice, in 
the execution of his task ; The merit, however, 
of his original writings, will supersede every 
Ufavourable impression of an unfortunate at- 
tmpt, and gain his writings 2 lasting distinction 
among the works of taste. It is said, that he 
has been, for some time, engaged in writing the 
Life of his friend Foote. Few are $0 equal to 
“oh the task of doing justice to the English Aristo- 
nd phanes, 
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to (The following lively picture, in pleasing colours, is found 
in one of the latest periodical publications of England. ] 
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ul. TO THE EDITOR. 

cal Sir, 

ng, am quite vexed and chagrined. My sis- 


very much esteemed. I believe too, that her 
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affection to me is both sincere and tender. I 
know she loves me ; yet she has vexed and cut 
me to the very heart. I have several times 
meant and endeavoured to complain. But the 
moment I begin, she prevents me. She either 
laughs, but in the kindest manner, at my at- 
tempted remonstrance ; or says something so 
very affectionate, that I am unable to proceed. 
The treatment too which distresses me is indeed 
of such a sort, as makes it very difficult for me 
to state or even to speak about it. 

My sister and I, though I am but twenty, and 
she not a great deal older, keep house together. 
We lost both our parents about eighteen months 
ago; and having no very near relations, and 
having been left in very easy circumstances, 
and my sister being reckoned very sensible in- 
deed, our friends were of opinion, that we 
ought not to separate, or to live otherwise than 
we had done during the lives of our dear father 
and mother. This step was so much the more 
adviseable, that our education had been very cor- 
rect,and that my poor motherhaving lingeredlong 
in the fatal distemper that deprived us of her 
good example, my sister and I had for some 
time taken charge of the family. Nor have we 
had any reason to repent of our determination. 
We live quietly; have the good fortune to be 
well liked by some respectable friends .and dis- 
tant relations, in whose houses we often visit, 
and who are sometimes with us; and who are 
very kind in carrying us, as often as we choose, 
which however is not very often, to the play or 
the opera. Our time, when we are by our- 
selves, is employed in reading, drawing, music, 
or needle-work, but chiefly reading. So that 
you will think it impossible for two young per- 
sons, in our situation, to live more happily ; 
and, upon the whole, we do live happily, but 
for one little circumstance, which I am going 
to tell you. 

My sister, as [have already mentioned, is 
reckoned very sensible and well-informed. Lam 
sure Ihave always thought so; and have always 
behaved to her, not only with affection, but 
with the utmost deference and respect. Ido 
every thing she desires me, and agree with all 
her opinions. Why then does she treat me, I 
am sorry to say it, on many occasions, too much 
as her inferior? She regards me too often, I 
will not say with contempt, but with a certain 
fastidiousness, or superciliousness of manner, 
that is altogether vexatious. If I venture to 
give an opinion on any general subject, or to say 
any thing about what we have been reading, she 
immediately interposes ; and either contradicts 
me, or is so assiduous to correct my mistakes, 
that she expresses the whole matter herself.— 
What seems to me very extraordinary is, thatshe 
never does so when we are by ourselves; but 
listens to me with the utmost attention; and sets 
me right, if I fall into any mistake, with the ut- 
‘most kindness. Before company, however, the 
matter is sadly different. . It is always, “ Dear 
sister, how’ can you say so?” and, “ How 
strangely the girl chatters!” and “ Pray, Wil- 
helmena, why will you speak of matters you 
know nothing about?” and “ People should be 
acquainted with the subjects about which they 
venture to give an opinion.” Inshort, sir, I 
shall very soon scarcely venture to speak. 

To be sure she was very right in correcting 
my inaccuracy, the other night, atlady Ridley’s, 
when talking about Mrs. Siddous, I mentioned 
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| attention of the whole company to my mistake. 


At any.rate, when I was giving an account of 

lady Lambert’s ball, at which I was present, 

there was no occasion why she, who was not 

present, should interrupt me with a “ Nay, 

child, you must be mistaken in the circumstance 

of the servant’s spilling the lemonade on Miss 

Gayley’s pink sattin petticoat; for it was nota 

servant, but young Mr. Westley.” And so on 

with the whole story, ‘¢ as from the best autho- 

rity,” without allowing me to say a single syl- 

lable. I was really a good deal abashed ; and 

[I own I thought the company were not alto- 

gether pleased with her interruption; for when 

she had ended, my cousin, colonel Edwards, 

asked me, with an air of great indulgence and 

complaisance, ‘‘ If that was my account of the 

matter?” But, sir, although my sister had not 

been very accurate, I made no sort of remark, 

but said, suppressing the little uneasiness I felt, 

as much as possible, that ‘* so far as I recol- 

lected, the account they had heard was very 

just.” ee 

But, sir, the accident that happened last night 

at lady Ebryn’s, has somehow fluttered and 

given me more uneasiness than any other.— 

Lord Ebryn, her ladyship’s eldest son, who, by 

the way, has shown particular attentions, both 

to my sister and me ; and Iamsure I think my 

sister would be very happy in an union with a 
young man of so much merit, and so universal- 
ly liked. —Lord Ebryn, as I was saying, having 
been last summer in Scotland, was describing 
the apartment in Holyrood-house that had been 
occupied by Mary, queen of Scots; and I hap- 
pening to remark that it was very barbarous in 
Darnly to have David Rizzio put to death in 
her presence; my sister immediately interrupted 
me, and told me how idly I talked, for that 
‘“* Rizzio was not killed in presence of the 
queen, but was first dragged into an anticham- 
ber.” ‘The interruption was so very unexpect- 
ed, and lord Ebryn looked at me with so much 
pity, no doubt on account of my ignorance, 
that, contrary to my usual conduct, I presumed 
to reply; and said, “ that perhaps it might be 
be so, but that I thought -historians were not 
altogether agreed on the subject.” She in- 
stantly answered, *‘ It was impossible there 
could be any difference of opinion; for that 
lady Sewell, who had also been very lately in 
Scotland, had seen, with her own. eyes, the 
bloody stain that yet remained, in the floor of 
the anti-chamber ;” and asked lord Ebrvn, “ if 
it was not so??? He answered; though indeed 
with some coldness, that “certainly such a 
stain was shewn ;” andthen my sister, 1 am 
afraid somewhat sarcastically, though with ap- 
parant good-humour, rejoined; ‘ You are bet- 
ter acquainted, my dear sister, with Harriot 
Byron than with queen Mary, with the plan of 
Grandison-hall than with the palace of Holy- 
rood-house.”. Nothing could be more vexz- 
tious. I had almost cried; for indeed, sir, I 
am not addicted to novel reading; and it was 
cruel to insinuate such a thing before lord Eb. 
ryn, or rather before lady Ebryn, of whose fa- 
vourable opinion I am very ambitious. 

Pray, sir, write a paper.on friendship ; and 
shew, that circumsiances of neglect or ill-treat- 
ment, which seem trifling, and are not, perhaps, 
in themselves, of great importance, have a ten- 
dency very often to impair the kindestand best 
attachments. Iam, | 

Your obedient-servant, 
WILHELMENA WISELY. 








tris certainly a very good girl. She is ami- 
dle, accomplished, very intelligent indeed, and 








inadvertently Congreve’s Usisclla. YY 
this she might haye ccu: 
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POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


TCs FER * “ We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 





The magistrates of Ipswich, England, have 
caused the following admonition to be painted, 
in large letters, over the door leading to their 
council chamber :—* Of all antidotes against 
crimes, the most humane, the most salutary, 
and the most powerful is Ret1Gion.”’ ‘The 
following useful fact, respecting the food of the 
horse, is lately communicated by the earl of 
Pembroke :—That if the oats given to horses are 
first broken, not ground, ina mill, the same quan- 
tity will prove doubly nutritious. The fol- 
lowing remarkable circumstance occured at the 
Essex assizes:—John ‘Taylor, having been 
found guilty of uttering a forged note for 820/. 
10s.. and the judge being about to pronounce 
his sentence of death, it was accidentally disco- 
vered, that a christian name was spelt at length 
in the indictment, but curtailed on the note, 
which proved fatal to the prosecution, The 
jury were therefore directed to reconsider their 
verdict, and the prisoner was immediatly dis- 
charged. The death of an independent edi- 
tor, is thus announced in one of the British jour- 
nals:—Died, Mr. S. Hodgson, editor of the 
Newcastle Chronicle, in the conduct of which 
he uniformly advanced the genuine sentiments of 
his own mind, uninfluenced by. party or private 
interest, aud unconnected with any political 
club or society whatever. A striking in- 
stance of the malignancy of the mob lately oc- 
cured, at an election feast in England :—Ceol. 
Sibthorpe had beerechosen to represent the city 
of Lincoln, and the inhabitants received a ge- 
neral invitation to dine with him at Canwick. 
A most sumptuous feast was prepared for 2000 
persons; andevery guest would have been en- 
tertained, but for the licentious conduct of a 
rabble, who, availing themselves of the latitude 
of the invitation, carried off whole joints of meat 
from the tables, broke open the kitchen, larder, 
and other offices, and pillaged them, not only 
of the eatables, but of the furniture. A piece 
of Manchester goods, lying in a shop window, 
near Barnstaple, was set on fire, by refraction of 
the sun’s rays through the glass ; the several 
folds were burnt in holes, large enough to ad- 
mit of a man’s arm. A French poet has 
lately written a mock-heroic poem, entitled 
“ Epitre @ ma derniére chemise.” ——Died at 
Cambridge, ....... Hunt, a shoe-black; he had 
accustomed himself, when cleaning buckles, to 
wet them with his tongue, which brought on a 
cancer, that caused his death. ‘Turellus, 
rector of the school of Autun, and a famous as- 
trologer, in a book he published in 1524, actu- 
ally has the following prophecy, relative to 
France, which those who laugh at predictions 
will at least allow to tally well with many of the 
events of the recent revolution: 























Astrologus vates hzc nuncio masta, nepotes: 
Corpore qui grandis rex tertius ordine fratrum, 
Prediras edet cedes, lanio ipse suorum: 

Quas propter surget civili Francia bello, 

Proh dolor! et procerum preceps cadet ista duella: 
Won erit una fides, non hex, non unicus et rex: 
Multi sed reges, leges et religiones : 

Serviet haud minimis in partes scissa ruinis, 

© Deus! a variis seve lacerata tribunis 

Sic ruet infelix per reges Francia cives 

Antes gue felix por reges Frangia dives, 
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At the sale of the virtuoso collection of 
books, the property of the late Mr. Steevens, 
one of the most erudite among the commenta- 
tors, Purchas’s Pilgrims sold for 23/, and 
‘¢ Newes from Scotland, declaring the life of a 
Sorcerer, who was Register to the Devil,” for 
six guineas, thé “ Paradise of Daintie Devices,” 
for 7/, and “ The ground work of Connie catch- 
ing, the defence of ditto, and'a disputation be- 
tween a hee and ashee conie catcher, with wood 
cuts, for 7/. 10s. It has been said that Butler 
and Hogarth had congenial minds, It is cer- 
tain that the latter made many drawings, etch- 
ings, and engravings from the principal scenes 
in Hudibras. It now appears that he painted 
twelve pictures from the same subjects. ‘These 
pictures have for nearly thirty years been ex- 
posed to dust and damage on the wall of astair- 
case, in one of the streets of London, the pro- 
prietor neither knowing who was the master, 
nor having any consciousness Of their value. 
Covered with the accumulated dirt, of many 
years, they, on the owner’s death, were in great 
danger of being sold. with the old chairs and 
tables of the family; but a connoisseur happen- 
ing to see them, thought that through the cloud 
with which they were covered, he saw touches 
of a great master. They have been carefully 
cleaned, and in composition, colouring, and cha- 
racter, appear to be worthy of the artist. In 
delicacy of pencilling, and brilliancy of tints, 
four or five of them are in the first stile of ex- 
celience. For the information of those who 
are curious with respect to the number and 
titles of the London papers, we give the follow- 
ing complete list, copied from an accurate do- 
cument: The London Gazette—The Genéral 
Evening Post—Lloyd’s Evening Post—The 
St. James’s Chronicle—The London Chronicle 
— The London Evening Post—Vhe Whitehall 
Evening Post—The Sun—The Star—The 
London Packet—The English Chronicle—The 
Times—The True Briton—The Porcupine— 
The Morning Chronicle—The Morning Herald 
—The Public Ledger—The Gazetteer and 
Morning Post—The Courier—Lhe Evenin 

Mail—Courier de Londres—London Herald 
—Oracle and Daily Advertiser—Morning Ad- 
vertiser—andezz/teen weekly papers. From 
Mr. Coxe’s new work, *“* An Historical Tour 
in Monmouthshire,” we derive some curious 
anecdotes of Henry Martin, a regicide concern- 
ed in the murder of Charles I. one of the most 
amiable princes that ever wore the honoured 
name of Stuart, or attempted, by Just preroga- 
tive, to check the madness of the people. ‘ He 
exhibits a striking instance that those whe be- 
gin revolutions, are ultimately sacrificed by 
those who continue them; and that they who 
shake off the due restraints of a legal and regu- 
lar government, will suffer greater oppression 
from those whom they contributed to elevate, 
than they even apprehended from the monarch 
they assisted to dethrone. His example is also 
a proof, that the loudest declaimers against ty- 
ranny and peculation, when raised. to power, 
often become the greatest tyrants and plunder- 
ers themselves ; and affords a salutary warning 
to the people, that the abolition of ecclesiastical 
establishments leads to the extirpation of reli- 
gion and morality; and that visionary schemes 
of perfect liberty terminate either in REPUBLI- 
CAN DESPOTISM, or in the tyranny of usurped 
authority. The consumption of the metro- 
polis of England, in fruit and vegetables alone, 
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| Oxford, Mr, John Vowell, a letter-founder,—_ 











































The editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, o, 
of the most orthodox of the London misc, 
lanies, has, in a very charitable humour, th 
announced the election of our first consul. 
‘© The election of a president of the Unites 
States has at length been determined, in fayo 

of Mr. Jefferson, whose political opinions haye 
heretofore been strongly partial to the Frend 
interests; but, haying now assumed the gover, 
ment of America, we will not be uncandy 
enough to suppose him'capable of sacrificing, og 
any occasion, the interests of his own country tg 
personal or political prejudices in fayour ol 
other.--——The French funds have of late ex 

rienced some depression. The communica. 
tiongbetween England and France, it is stated 
by theGlasgow Courier, has become unusyally 
frequent. This, itis said, is owing to the pend. 
ing negociation, which of late, the editor of th 
above paper affirms, we know not. on why 
authority, ‘* has assumed a considerable degreg 
of activity.” At Constantinople, a courie 
has arrived from Egypt, with intelligence th 
the British had blocked up all the avenues tq 
Alexandria, and little hope was cherished }, 
the French, that they should receive succouy 
from Cairo. ‘’hey have rejected every propo, 
sition for the evacuation of Egypt, fired upon 
the British @ags of truce, dnd declared, that 
they would defend themselves to the last extrey 
mity. The Couricr of Milan mentions, that 
six vessels, laden with ammunition and troops, 




















had sailed from Barcelona and Alicant, for a 
Alexandria. At Cadiz, five ships of the line Mi mo 
were getting ready for sea. Letters from «a; 
Amsterdam advise, that trade was depressed, IM th» 
and maikets dull, in consequence of a prospect Ml w, 
of peace. Ata late dinner party, given by i yj 
Mr. Dundas, the king, with great cordiality, HM py 
gave the following toast:—‘ To the health of fi a 
the man, who had the ability to plan, and the MM}, 
fortitude to persevere in the expedition tof w 
Egypt, contrary to my desire.” A London Hi ed 
peper of the 14th June, states, that the English HM th 
government had recently received important HM 4, 
dispatches from France. It is whispered Hi ji 
among those eaves droppers of the court, who Hi y 
are so prone to know more of state-secrets and HM th 
mysteries than the cabinet itself, that a French Hi 
peace is standing at the very door, and only Hi m 
waits to be invited to walk boldly in. _ We doubt Hi r 
of this new-born amity. It is well known that HM y 
citizen Otto has made, with the prettiest air i d 
imaginable, a few plausible proffers, which the MM |; 
British ministry have heard with all becoming HM } 
gravity, phlegm and indifference. The. chan- Hs 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Addington, has, 

from motives merely ministerial, talked of 

negociation and the blessings of peace. But 

this minister, as well as his predecessor, listens 

to no lying voice of peacey peace, when there it 


no peace. In the fullness of time, and when 
French sincerity is fully manifested, England 
will shake hands with her rival.. Meany 
while we think the following paragraph, extracts 
ed from a London paper, exhibits the hopes of 
a sanguine editor, rather than the actual state 
of things. ‘ The intercourse, which the genes 
ral and peculiar state of politics had rendered 
languid, has received a more animated and de- 
cided tone, and promises an early and happy 
termination to the war.” A. dispatch from 
lord Elgin communicates the agreeable intelli 
gence, that the English in Egypt have defeated 





{exceeds a million yearly——Died lately, at | the French at Rhamanie, have taken the fort 
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gere, and have driven the enemy to Cairo. 
as the combined army of Hutchinson and the 
captain pacha, animated by victory, have has- 
ened to Cairo, and concerted measures with 
he grand vizier, the expulsion of the jacobi- 
sical invaders of Egypt may be sanguinely an- 
gcipated, To virtuoso smokers, the follow- 
ng particulars concerning tobacco, may be agree- 
bie. ‘They are selected from a new work, by 
wfessor Beckman of Gottingen :—In 1496, 
fomanus Pane, a Spanish monk, published the 
frst book on tobacco. Jean Nicot, envoy from 
france, at the court of Portugal, first transmit- 
¢d thence to Paris, to queen Catharine de Me- 
fis, seeds of the tobacco plant. From this 
frcumstance, it acquired the name nzcolzana. 
91690, pope Innocent AIT, excommunicated 
ji who should be guz/ty of using snuff or tobac- 
iin the church of St. Peter, at Rome. In the 

lice regulation of Berne, which was divided 
ycording to the ten commandments, the prohi- 
tition to smoke tobacco stands under the rubric, 
«thou shalt not commit adultery!’ In 1724, 
pope Benedict XIV. revoked the bull of excom- 
munication, pudlished by Innocent, because he 
himself had acquired the habit of taking snuff. 
—In the county of Cumberland, in the north 
of England, stands Noward castle, a seat of the 
earl of Carlisle, a place of great antiquity, but 
very perfect, and which gives a better idea of 
what these ancient fortresses have been, than 
most that remain. Many of the galleries and 
subterraneous passages are quite entire; and it 
is said, that the ingenious author of ‘* The Ro- 
mance of the Forest,’’ sketched some of her 
most striking pictures of such scenery from this 
castle. Perhaps it may be new to the /adies 
that their present fashion of wearing false hair, 
wis introduced by the Greeks and Romans, and 
wigs have been worn by Poppea, and by Lais, 
by anczent belles and military coxcombs. From 
mold book, we learn, that Hannibal wore false 
hair, and the emperor Commodus had a wig, 
which was powdered with gold dust, and anoint- 
ed with ointments of an agreeable odour, that 
the dust might adhere to it. The post-horse 
duty was sold ia the beginning of 1800, by auc- 
tion, at the Crown and Anchor, for the three 
years ensuing, at 14,000/. per annum more than 
the amount of the three last years. Died, at 
Hoxton, William Theed, Esq. a gentleman of 
most unblemished character, and of a temper 
temarkably mild. In the early part of his life, 
when the bosom is most susceptible of the ten- 
der passions, he became enamoured of a young 
lady, the daughter of a clergyman, and whom 














| heloved with the warmest enthusiasm, but from 


some disagreement in settling the preliminaries 
of their marriage between the parents, the match 
was unhappily broken off, and all further inter- 
course between the lovers forbidden; a man- 
date, that was borne by the lady with coldness 
and indifference. The coldness of. one, whom 
he so tenderly loved, and the disappointment 
he experienced, ‘when his hopes were in the ze- 
nith, had so powerful an effect upon his spirits, 
that his intellects became disordered, and he 
was, for several years, at intervals, in a state of 
insanity, which, gaining upon him, he was, for 
ten years, a melancholy inhabitant of the re- 
teptacle for lunatics, at Hoxton, where he died. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
One Fairbanks, a jacobin murderer, recently 
‘ound guilty, inthe court of Norfolk, in Massa- 
thusetts, of the @ssassination of miss Fales, a 
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youhg Woman, with whom he was enamoured, 
has been liberated from prison, by the daring 
outrage of some of his midnight friends. A 
reward of a thousand dollars, is offered to any 
one who will apprehend him, Although some 
time has elapsed since his escape, no trace of 
him is yet discovered.——T he Semillante, that 
valorous ornament of the French marine, has 
had the courage, yea, even in Hampton Roads 
—to weigh anchor once, and perhaps twice. This 
undaunied vessel], after this decisive specimen 
of cool bravery, chose that sister Temperance 
should tread close on the heels of Fortitude.— 
Having weighed her anchors, with “ fire eyed 
Fury,” she—dropped them again, with shrink- 
ing Prudence, and, to the great joy of all con- 
cerned, remains safe, because remote from Bri- 
tish cannon.——Judge Rush, in his address to 
the grand jury of the county of Luzerne, on the 
immorality of intoxication, quotes,a very wise 
aphorism, from the works of sir William Tem- 
ple, that “¢ a multiplicity of taverns is an evil, 
inseparably attendant on republican govern- 
ments.”——«The Aurora has a, very unhappy 
faculty of speculating against fact. Some auceps 
verborum, some quibbling word-catcher, who 
lives on syllables, is in the habit of explaining 
away the clearest truths, and official documents, 
with all the hamble artifice of a county court 
lawyer. To this miserable politician, British 
victory is ** a stone of stumbling, and rock of 
offence.” Facts, emanating from the office of 
the secretary of state, are of no weight in demo- 
cratic scales, and the authority of lord Hawkes- 
bury and lord Elgin, is derided by every jaco- 
binic scorner. ~ A letter from lord Elgin ‘* un- 
fortunately spocls business.”” The official dis- 
patches from this nobleman, recounting the 
successes of his country, spoil the economy of 
a jacobin face, and wring his tainted heart. 
Again—* This fact”—the defeat at Rhamanie, 
* appears to have taken place, if we can rely at 
all upon lord Elgin!” ‘This is most delightful 
scepticism, O doubting Duane, but men will 
rely upon the testimony of lord Elgin to a plain 
matter of fact, rather than upon those unstable 
clouds with which you and your Aurora are so 
obscured. One of our morning papers exhi- 
bits an advertisement, with a title, which, if wit 
consist in the incongruity of ideas, is wittier 
than any thing in Rabelais. A reward of twen- 
ty dollars is offered forthe apprehension of some 
mischievous wight, who, in a public garden has 
insulted the dryads, and despoiled of its bark a 
favourite tree. This sylvan ravager, is called 
in the advertisement, an zncendiary. Since 
our last, the city and neighbourhood have been 
drenched with showers of uncommon violence. 
On Sunday morning the water descended in 
torrents, and the continued cascade resembled 
not so much a summer shower, as the over- 
whelming tempests of the torrid zone. THE- 
oporE DwicatT, Esq. of Heartford, (Conn.) a 
lawyer, distinguished for professional probity, 
political zeal, and fine: talents, has signalized 
himself in a recent pamphlet, in the form of an 
oration, delivered before the society of the Cin- 
cinnati. Though itis in the shape of a popular 
harrangue, yet, in fact, it is a profound politi- 
cal disquisition. It contains an excellent history 
of the wise polity of the state of Connecticut, 
interspersed with many admirable reflections, 
upon the portentous evils, the open menaces, and 
the secret wiles of jacobinism. The ingenious 
author’s motto is a striking passage from the 











writings of Cicexo, and is no false ox flatter- 
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ing likeness of the courage and constancy of Mr. 
Dwight’s principles. —‘* Quid de reipublice ma- 
lis licet ne dicere? Mihi vero licet, et semper 
licebit, dignitatem tueri: potestas modo venien- 
di in hunc locum sit,’ dicendi periculum, non 
recuso.”” Among the duties of an honest 
conductor of a public journal, one of the first 
is to indicate to the public the titles and charac- 
ter of moral and learned works, and on the other 
hand, to warn against vicious books and litera 
ry imposture, We are concerned to see ad- 
vertised, at the eastward, an edition of “ Dam- 
berger’s. Travels in Africa.”” ‘This book is 
notoriously a Jacobinical jod, and is as egregious 
a fable as any thing in Gulliver. The sagaci- 
ous editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, thus 
characterizes this book of moonshine: “ since 
the days of AZunchausen, there has not been a 
more impudent cheat, put upon the inquisitive 
after discoveries in unknown parts of the globe 
than this compilation of falshood and nonsense, 
patched up by foreigners from a map of Afri- 
ca, describing a tract of country, which, if 
actually examined to the extent pretended, 





hundred octavo pages. Upon first perusal, it 
Carries strong marks of romance; but as the 
reader proceeds, he will be disgusted with nar- 
ratives, as indecent as untrue.” The British 
Critic very aptly calls this lying journal Hum. 
bugger’s Travels. They are wretchedly written, 
and false grammar as well as false description 
deforms many a page. 


ANECDOTE. 


4 POINT IN HERALDRY DECIDED. — 


An Italian and a Frenchman, who both had 
a bull’s head in theircoats of arms, accused each 
other of mutual usurpation in their quarterings. 
A challenge ensued. On the point of engaging, 
the Italian asked the cause of. the meeting, 
“‘ Because,” says the Frenchman, * you assume 
my arms.”? ** You are mistaken,” replied the 
Italian: ‘¢ your arms bear a bull’s head, and 
mineacow’s.” The disputants parted without 
further words. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS» 

Lines “on miniature painting, by a lady,” ar¢ 
received. ‘They will be published, next Satur- 
day. ‘The poetry of this ** Lady,” is moral and 
pure. 

** An Infant Worshipper of the Muse” asks 
counsel of the Editor, whether the poetical vein 
be * worth indulging,” and, whether “ a child 
to fame” would * find bis account” in submitting 
to a regular discipline in poetical studies, simi- 
lar to that, recorded to have been followed by 
Pore. We have no hesitation in-warning this 
youthful enthusiast against the * delusive plau- 
sibilities” of literary fame. To sell, with gro- 
cer profits, an ounce of pepper, will turn more to 
account, than to publish a ream of poetry. To 
study seven years ; to pass sleepless nights, till 
candles dwindle to théir sockets, and lamps 
teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; to * outwatch 
the bear, with thrice great Hermes;” to rua 
with restless solicitude from book to book ; 


Gasshbssanbecgoobysdeuencesns ‘* to pine 
Look pale, and all the season, taste no winge.”’ 


} with a view of becoming an author, by profes. 

sion, in America, is a project of no less flatter- 
ing promise, than to publish, among the Esqui- 
meaux, an essay on delicacy of taste, or to fownd 





an academy of the sciences in Lapland, 
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would have taken up more,than the present five ” 
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« Ts there a masz, to all examples blind, SELECTED POETRY. | Forbear those pleasures which must end in Woe 











To clinking numbers fatad/y design’d Witl i i S: 
. : ths : ‘ , 1 these wise maxims, Sapphostill can ty 
) Who dy dis parts would purchase meat and fame, Whilst Myro, *midst his roaring friends, : ’ PP 7 ? th Catus 
' fe Sage se on penne And prove her text from Carter’s Epictet 
And in new miscellanies plant his name? So much sobriety pretends . > ; 2 “ps Us, 
Now, my beard’s grown, the wretch I'd thus advise, > : o Mus py Thus to be stoics, each fair friend she teache 
ickout: Sond whiettateledl tie tineale iar? Poor Myro, by his ill-tim’d plan, ’ : 
epent, fond mortal, and be timely wise, Whilst Sappho ne’er can practise what’ sh 
Take heed, nor be, by gilded hopes, betray’d ; Appears the only drunken man. reaches ; 3 
Clio’s a jilt, and Pegasus a jade. —— F *d f &f , > safel 
Go, rather, in some little shed by Pau/'s, or, turn : O , ty, we may Saicly swear, 
Sell Chevy Chace, or Baxter's “ Salve for Souls.” ’ “Young Courily takes me for a dunce, Sappho will neither dear, nor yet forbear, 
By farthing gains, see ruddy dulness fed ; For all night long I spoke not once ; 
By penny elegies, then get your bread, ee ta ‘ ta I thant hi h ee 
And damn your works to wrap up soap and cheese, n better grounds, 4 think him such, EPIGRAMS , 
Or furnish squibs for city ’prentices.” , He.spoke but once, yct once too much. 5 / yO 
> ; ; F ; r i i ill be all 
We think that Jaco, since he anxiously in- — Ke See eed hve poston wee than pu 
structed his malecontent pupil during his first ms es 
: r te Sy ; THE SISTERS. As Foote, who had always some smsz i — 
years, and through the whole noviciate of dis- wh "bey sy y mart thing qi 
‘ . op ty TE JUDGE BURNEY. ay, 
content, ought not to cast him off, for a single ere OF Se . 
uate + rn eats ast Was jesting and punning one night < 
symptom of quiet and good order in old age. The mind of bright Sukey’s a jewel, pu Riss gar 88 pg i pes the play 
For, as Prior pleasantly sings, Well set-in a delicate frame, - e nS WF aang ri > Nor air, } 
st NO’ farnily that’ takes A tode/p But Annama pleases me too well S neue Tee rae :. uge Hlanders mare, 
ALO « V ra , =) . " . tom | r r 
When first he laps, and scarce ean yelp, 1’ examine what causes the flame. Appear’d on _ stage. Prythee whom haye 
Neglects, or turns him out of gate, we here! 


The charms of sweet Sukey inspire me, 
“Her face, shape, and wit I adore ; 
But Annama’s smiling €yes fire me 


When he’s grown up to dog’s estate.”’ 


Cries out the droll wag to a friend, whosat tea fm A 
We have the promise of some,communica- 


‘* Mrs. Reddish youmean?!” Foote replied wit and 





tions from a man of learning, observation, and To raptures I ne’er felt before. a nod, BB asp 
wit, On a most interesting topic. . ig } And a look full of archness—“ Horse Radish whi 
The one every art is so well in, be Cd,7? 
Quod xque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus que, hE PLR SS S| ‘ y . : BB toc 
fEque neglectum pueris, senibusque.nocebit. rh ac he or peat Ae Tete ’ dead BN ot ial 
. . ‘ : he other so smiles On a sudden : 
“6 . ; 

The “rules of regimen for Jovesick maids, Tondy Eno thiec thar T lave vie Lover's DECREE OF feurinisos.. Me 
and pining fifteen,” from tke fantastic dispen- |: ) tte = tee Het SO Rs LR BB cee 
sary of Dorcas Valerian, remind us of a passage His measure with Sukey Time loses, M Lag! " sis tig aa Vag a § ven iin 1 
io Dr. Younc; Hours fly like the minutes away ; Mont ta Sty C,, WhO secs and loves her t00; Ba. 

‘sil'ge known sy ‘lady—forishelovess tune: .2 If Annama her presence refuses, Wheto core BAD, wae h a the 
For fevers take—an opera in Fune, One minute appears a whole day. 9 FOVINE Als VEL Y, BEF Shark Hes ie exp 
i te hey ep ny 3 penerns SOmey nat belt, To music when Sukey light bounds, oo : ’ 
The 4 it f is eet) eG "ot 39 ye My fancy too dances the hays; SANS FROIDs B 2: Be wh 
e au r 0 , | ran 18 res ¢€ ns i > F . ee 
fullv r nage 1 4 bie es al eae Pete When Annama’s spinnet rebounds, Myrtle unsheath’d his shining blade, , be 
UY FEQUCSLEC NO UOS Fm, PES DOC TEAS FaSn Che Am I feel on my heart-strings she plays. And fix’d its point against his breast ; alo 
favour us with more gems, We reverence his : Th oy \ be 
eae ; : One‘sister mv head ésse en ga2’d upon the wondering maid >? 
srinciples, and relish his poetry. During acer- yo iene Sy pee ae eee Sy -} ’ 
Se oe ary y aude Phe | ye 123K Oat 5 neon My reason with her would take part ; And thus his dire resolve express’d. wh 
tam epoch in 4American annals, Wwe now , 1a Phin Sthice tha vetiel Midsresses 6 Sindee. cred fie Wick cold diadat ma, 
the voicé of his satirical muse was tunetul as Mina L. pres a) ce, cruel lair, with cold disdain, wa 
die el ' ; y » he ‘ a ;  - 
well as indignant. ‘To her most angry tone we nd absolute reigns in my Aeart na You ‘still return my raging love; - 
are perfectly willing to listen now. We think, Patan Thought is but madness, life but pain, of 
°c * ¢ = ; ae 
if another JuvenaL should appear, he would, Selinda is the brightest thing ‘And thus—at once—I both remove. BB ay 
m* America, at the present time, find himself “ie Me ae ‘¢ O stay one moment’’—Chloe said 
1% eer Chat decks our earth, or breaths our air; } , oul 
oppressed by the multitude of his themes. And trembling, hasted to the dcor ; 


Mild are her looks, like op’ni in 
Syitid are NeF iOOKS, lke Op Ning spr Le) PP : é . 
; “nti ago T Here Betty, quick :—a paz/, dear maid | 
And, like the blooming summer, fair. “ This Re Pe +" rs Bede 
his madman, else, will stain the floor? HAR 


We are traly partial to “ Delia Du'ious.” 
She has-a pleasant humour, an easy stile, win- 


nig modesty, a frankness that invites protce- But yet, her wit’s so very small, wl 
tion, and a.gaiety, to kindle smiles. . hat all her charms appear to hie, Wit and Beauty ca eee fel 
To.“ IituHacus,” the author of “ An Ad- Like Siaring co.0urs a a wall, VR; ‘ baka ari aactan “ rank A ha 
dress to the Evening-Star,” pu'listied in No. And strike no further than the eye. * Bott pig, > es . teks ob ay ai m7 2 , 
50 of the Port Folio, we offer our poet’s corner. Our cyes iuxuriously she treats, on wn eee vraes Stete r h By. 
On the favoured head of this bard, Veoper will Our ears are absent from the feast ; oa be'sole monarch: of her tharnts. Bi. 
always beam mildly, and many a lambent tay Oiic sense.is. surfeited with sweets ; I ill, at last, they beth agreed, 
from the meteors of Fancy, will dance before Starv’d or disgustcd are the rest. fo maintain alternate sway ; 


his poetical eyes. So have I seen, with aspect bright, ner by night ¥ igen a pee mre 
At the close of the day, when the hamlet ts still, Aud tawdry pride, a tulip swell, ne to Ww a er heart 5 : ay ® th 


And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove; Blooming and beauteous to the. sight, rstaye@ blo "ABE. ie 
When nought, but the torrent, is heard on the hill, Dull | te stncal h 1] = , se f 
And nought, but the nightingale’s song im the grove.”" ull and insipid to the smeil. BY THE EARL OF DORSE®, C 
We hope ** Busby” will continue to brandish — : Dorinda’s sparkling wit, and eyes, : . 
his critical rod. It is rors a ee truant Bao baie Labi al: : eorrag typeset 9 gs f. 
Y rigid discipline of the English language : J is : VY hich blazes Alpn, : ’ 
from the i ‘gid a te a atcdeg a sn language, While yon enlivening orb of day Bin ie shit tee a Phi "aK Ae the sight. [mi 
“ Reflections in Solitude,” by the “ melan- ’ ! 


To William yields its light, 








. ‘ . . . s € 
* Y ; 
choly Jaques,” are too valuable to be suppressed. He to no other lass will stray, ag 1S sharoan “Sper eh hi x 
B) ak ae “te Hever more profitably ored, | = } mooth are his looks, and soft his pace ; 
/ This author is hever more profitably employed, Nor faithful Anna slight. oD csigg C, 5c : bt Eis nee Be rer. , 
: than when to vulgar eyes he appears most ds- a2 & sof aah coe er Cupid 1s a biackguard boy, : 
’ 99 hus Willto Nance, with ardour, said ; Phat tubs his Knk haesg years 
erry Inder the ** mood lethareic he con- at runs his lin uil In your face. 
ti adi fe U yaer tne mooc digits : A ‘ * d I ; « : ‘ b 
| keful thought, and to his wiser nd kept his:word, 4 ween, teks a 
seals ever wakeful thou ‘ i : ) 
rita al or ote ae: 7 : Nor, till the sun had gone to bed, Le OER TTR ST sr =e ——e me 
choice, the most brilliant and useful company is “ . 7 8. 
? Met Sophy on the green. SUSY ERED BY! 
‘Far from all resort of mirth, : : ef oe cin , 
Save the cricket on the hearth, — THE EDITOR.& ASBURY DICKINS, { 
Vhere glowing embers through the room, - ints gain } ' 
Teach jight to counterfeit a gloom.” THE ANTIQUATE . | Tae SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE WORK, ' 
Our accurate and ¢legant translator from the | * Bear and foibear;”’ thus preach the stoic sages; } No. 25, Nonru Seconp-sTREET 
4 » a ss . ‘ 4 e ? + . 
French, itis expected, will resume his versions And in two words include the sense of pages. ) 
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‘favourite passages from Parisian authors. W ith patience: bear lite’s certain ills; and oh! | -HUGH MAXWELL, PRINTER, 





